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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ASIA MINOR, TURKEY, AND GREECE. 
June 17—27. 

My journal ended at Beirut, with the long and 
weary tour of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, and 
Syria. It has since been superseded by letters 
of news, and is now resumed not with reference 

to minuteness of detail, but simply as the most 
convenient record of passing impressions. 

The facilities of communication between Bei- 
rut and Constantinople are quite sufficient for 
the wants of travelers. French and Austrian 
steamers pass to and from these ports three or 
four times every month. These steamers main- 
tain a considerable traffic between Marseilles and 
Trieste and the ports of the Levant, performing 
a circuit to Alexandria, Joppa, Caiapha, Beirut, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and thence by Smyrna 
again to Syria and the Pirseus, and by Corfu or 
Malta to the port of departure. Their plan is 
to stop for several hours, or even for days, at 
each place of importance on the route, perform- 
ing the voyage mostly by night. Under the old 
quarantine regulations between Turkey and Sy- 
ria, this was a great inconvenience to the tray- 
eler, whoeither could not go on shore or must en- 
ter the lazaretto ; but since these have been abol- 
ished, it is rather an alleviation of the tedium of 
the voyage to land once in twenty-four hours 
and visit some ancient ruin or some new com- 
mercial town. Our first halt after leaving Bei- 
rut was at 7ripoli. This town is picturesquely 
situated on a slope that reaches to the sea under 
the very highest peak of Lebanon ; the cedars of 
Lebanon are only a day’s ride distant, and travel- 

ers from Damascus and Baalbec sometimes come 
directly from there to Tripoli, instead of returning 

to Beirut. The old fort of Tripoli upon a bluft 
overlooking the sea has a commanding appear- 
ance as you enter the harbor, some two miles to 
the south of it. Tho town is neatly built, has 
a good bazar, and a plentiful eupply of fine 
water, distributed through the streets and in the 
court-yards by means of fountains. A pleasant 
stream upon the outskirts of the town affurds a 
cool retreat to the inhabitants, who, well-supplied 
with pipes and coffee, sit beside the rippling wa- 
ters under the willows, and enjoy the perfection 
of Mohammedan bliss. The environs of the 
town, especially on the road leading to the har- 
bor, abound in fine shade trees and in a luxuri- 
ant vegetation. A due regard to cleanliness 
would make Tripoli one of the most desirable 
places of residence in Syria; but here, as every- 
where in the East, filth is suffered to accumulate 
in the streets as food for dogs. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the orientals are cleanly. 
The religion of the Mahommedans requires cer- 
tain ablutions; but they suffer their persons 
and their houses to be filled with vermin, and 
their streets with dirt and offal, without an effort 
at purification. 

The antiquities of Tripoli consist mainly of a 
few broken columns in and about the harbor. 
A mosque in the town exhibits a fine specimen 
of the Saracenic architecture in its doorway, 
whose neatly pointed arches are overhung by a 
massive chain cut from the solid stone. 

Tripoli is ocoupied as a missionary station by 
the American Board,— Messrs. Wilson and Fvote, 
with their wives, being the missionaries. Though 
the influence of the patriarch has for the pres- 
ent broken up their schools among the Groeks, 
they still find sufficient encouragement to remain 
in the field. It seems in every way desirable 

that this station should be continued. I spent 
a day most happily with the families of these 
excellent brethren. 

18. We anchored to day in the harbor of Lat- 
tachée, which, like all the harbors of the Syrian: 
coast, is now @ mere roadstead. Here are some 
remains of ancient grandeur ;—huge fragments 
of columns piled into the walls of a later fort, 
now also in ruins ; a triumphal arch of the Ro- 
man era, with Corinthian columns, and the re- 
mains of Roman baths; but here the East ap- 
Peared as it everywhere appeare—beautiful from 
a distance, but on a nearer approach, filthy, re- 
pulsive, and decaying. Here one reads at a 
glance the fall of Greece and Rome, and the 
Present decline of the Ottoman empire. The 
harbor of Lattachee, like that of Tripoli, with 
its fine old fort in ruins, and a background that 
Contrasts a luxuriant plain with barren moun- 
tains, is a very picturesque object as viewed from 
the deck of the vessel. The principal product 
of the place is tobacco, of a mild and agreeable 
flavor—if any good qualities can be predicated 
of this noxious weed. 

19. Remained all day under a burning sun in 
front of Alexandrette, a wretched little village on 
low plain, whose most conspicuous object is 
the long white wooden building used as a depot 

y the steamboat companies. Yet here was 
the site of Iskenderun, or Scanderoon, at the 

head of the gulf of the same namo; and in that 
long flat upon tho left that stretches toward 
was fought the battle of Issus, in which 
Alexander crushed Darius and the Persian em- 
Pire. The name is the only trace now left of the 
Macedonian conqueror. The sole importance of 
Alexandrette is as the port of Aleppo, some three 
days distant in the interior. Yet with its natural 

Suties and advantages, if under a fit govern- 
ment, it might rise to commercial prosperity. 

ut why repeat that which is true of every old, 
ed-up, neglected, decaying port in Syria and 
sia Minor? One article of commerce from this 
Vicinity had liked to have proved a serious an- 
Royance to us. Myriads of leeches, packed in 
*nall casks, were taken on board, and being ex- 
Posed to the hot sun, on deck, the blood-thirsty 
‘reatures began to make their escape through 
revices, and to attach themselves to the pas- 
Sengers. In due time they were stowed away in 
the hold. By this time our live-stock formed 
quite a menagerie ;—a young bear whom teas- 
ng Frenchmen vainly tried to tame, a vulture 
With clipped wings, that was taught to fight the 
a that had many a butt with Bruin, 
othe: praristies of cate, sundry partridges and 
birds in cages, swarms of leeches, and a 








ered with vermin and strewed over the deck. 
Yet our most complaisant captain did his best 
for the comfort of Messieurs les voyageurs. 

20. In the port of the ancient Tarsus—the 
city of Paul, the capital of Cilicia, no mean city. 
The harbor was of the same general character 
with those already described—a pretty roadstead, 
bounded by a fertile plain, and this again by 
barren mountains. The city lies at somo dis- 
tance inland and is not visible from the harbor; 
and unfortunately, as we bad now passed the 
boundaries of Syria, the quarantine regulations 
of Turkey and Asia Minor toward that infected 
or suspected district, would not permit us to 
land. We thus lost a view of some interesting 
ruins, and of a site rich in historical associa- 
tions. 

22. After a sail of two days along the coast 
of Asia Minor and in almost constant view of its 
majestic headlands, we anchored this evening in 
the harbor of Rhodes, and learned to our great 
joy that the quarantine was abolished, though 
the lateness of our arrival and the shortness of 
our stay allowed us merely to gaze upon this 
rocky castle of the knights in the mellow tints 
of the getting sun. Like its sister and successor 
Malta, Rhodes is seemingly one vast fortress—so 
massive and strong that to an unmilitary eye it 
looks impregnable, and yet like Malta it has 
been taken againand again. It resembles Malta 
also in having two harbors, almost side by side, 
each of which is flanked by enormous forts—the 
greater by the square towers of St. John and St. 
Michael, and the smaller by the castle of St. 
Nicholas. Both these harbors, however, are 
now too much choked for vessels of large size to 
enter. The island is extremely beautifal, and 
the verdure of its hills is most refreshing after 
the continuous barrenness of the Asiatic coast. 
It is truly a rose, podos. The hills rise gontly 
from the shore behind the town and are covered 
with gardens. Even the steep and lofty moun- 
tains that stretch away to the left are clothed 
with vegetation, while the valleys smile with 
plenty. Yet Rhodes is neglected and impover- 
ished,—a mere shadow of its former wealth and 
power. Dating from a time before the birth of 
Homer and the war of Troy—perhaps 1500 B.C., 
—famous for the colossus that bestrode its har- 
bor, and the shrines of Apollo that adorned its 
streets, conspicuous in all the wars of Greece and 
Rome and of Christians and Saracens, it has 
now dwindled to a mere Greek dependency ot 
the Ottoman empire, with a poor and sepiritless 
population of Greeks, Jews, and Turks. 

At Rhodes the first ripe figs reminded us that 
summer had come, and the sound of vesper bells, 
to ears long disused to such melody in the re- 
moter East, woke pleasing memories of Christian 
lands. 

23. This was a day of thrilling interest from 
the fact that we passed in distinct view of Pat- 
mos, & small, steep, barren mass of rock jutting 
up among other mountainous islands, yet com- 
pletely isolated. Its top is crowned with a con- 
vent, and superstition has planted its meager 
symbols where the most sublime of divine revela- 
tions was made by the Son of Man. We also 
skirted the coast of Samos, the birth-place of 
Pythagoras and the refuge of Herodotus ; Chios, 
a competitor fur the honor of Homer's nativity, 
and “the paradise of the Levant ;” and Coos, the 
birth-place of Hippocrates and the shrine of Es- 
culapius. But more interesting than these clas- 
sic associations was the thought that I was again 
upon the track of the Apostle Paul, so accurate- 
ly described by Luke (Acts 21 : 1). 

24. Smyrna. We awoke this morning in the 
harbor of Smyrna. We had expected to spend 
five days here in quarantiné, but were at liberty 
to go directly on shore and to enjoy the comforts 
of a good hotel. The town lies upon the shore 
at the head of a winding gulf whose long arm 
stretches up between two ranges of fertile bills 
Upon either side a long dense row of cypress 
trees, skirting the hills behind the town, marks 
the resting-place of the dead, while in the mid. 
dle of the back-ground a lofty hill covered with 
the ruins of an immense fort, marks the site ot 
the ancient city, of one of the seven churches, 
and of the amphitheater where Polycarp suf- 
fered martyrdom. At first view there is little 
that is inviting in the internal appearance of 
Smyrna. You are ushered from the quay into a 
long, narrow, untidy European street, lined with 
inferior shops and filled with chattering Italians ; 
but as you walk or ride through the whole ex- 
tent of the city, and see the side avenues shaded 
with vines that lead to some deliciously cool re- 
treat, and the wide halls paved with marble or neat 
cobble-stones, and opening upon gardens of trees 
and flowers, and especially when at evening you 
see the inhabitants seated in their halls with 
open doors, in happy groups, the women unveiled 
and unhooded, but decked with a charming sim- 
plicity, and the children indulging in innocent 
mirth, you feel that there is a charm about the 
place that Cairo and Damascus do not possess. 
Through one street of the city a branch of the 
Meles flows by an artificial canal, whose banks 
are shaded with trees; but for want of occa- 
sional dredging, this is more likely to prove a 
nuisance than a luxury. The heat of Smyrna 
is intense, but at evening it is always mitigated 
by a breeze. The favorite resorts of the people 
after the heat of the day, are the cafés along 
the quay, and the cypress grove upon the bank of 
the Meles outside the town. This grove is very 
dense and somber, but the effect is more impres- 
sive from a distance than near at hand, for the 
cypress tree does not bear a very close inspec- 
tion, and the Turkish monuments that are crowd- 
ed between the trees are neither well executed 
nor arranged with taste. An upright slab, 
decked or daubed with Turkish characters in 
gaudy colors, or a short pillar surmounted with 
the carved head of the deceased and the painted 
turban, whose color denotes his rank, are the 
more frequent monuments. 

From the Meles I ascended Mount Pagus, the 
hill back of the city, to the old fortress that 
crowns its summit. Within and around the cas- 
tle walls are traces of an ancient temple, of a 
primitive church, and of the stadium where Po- 
lycarp is said to have suffered. The view from 
this height is surpassingly beautiful. At your 
feet stretches the city along the bay in the form 
of an ellipse, its red and brown roofs contrasting 
well with the tall white minarets of the mosques. 
The houses upon the hill-side have quite a Swiss 
aspect; and the change from the flat-roofed 
stone buildings of Syria to these painted wooden 
houses with sloping roofs is very striking. Be- 
yond the town the gulf stretches eastward for 
thirty miles, now narrowing to a strait, now 
widening to a sea, and broken by promontories 
and islands, covered with wood and verdure. 
Southward the view takes in the beautiful vale 
of the Meles—the river of Homer—and the pic- 
turesque village of Benja, and toward the east 
the plains watered by the Hermes and bounded 
by lofty mountains. The setting sun never 
tinted a more fairy scene. 

Smyrna is a place of aetive business. Its 
population is about 150,000, of whom more than 
one-half are Turks, and about one-fourth Greeks, 
Its bazars are good and are well stocked. Here 
was once a faithful, eelf-denying church, which 
the Spirit commended (Rev. 2 : 8—11), but here 
is now little else but superstition, bigotry and 
fanaticism. The American Board has # mission 
to the Greeks at this point, which has been tole- 
rably successful. I found Mr. Johnstone labor- 
ing alone,—Mr. Benjamin having been trans- 
ferred to Constantinople for the important work 
of superintending the press. Mr. and Mrs. Ladd, 
however, were expected in a few days to take up 





their abode at Smyrna. 


regiment of dirty, ragged, native soldiers, cov- 


Apart from the exciting scenes that occurred 
during my visit, I shall have cause to remem- 
ber Smyrna for the beauty of its site, for its 
pleasant and demestic air, for its associations 
with Polycarp and with the Apostle John, and 
for the Christian courtesy of the resident repre- 
sentative of the American churches. 

The voyage from Smyrna to Constantinople I 
have already described in another connection. It 
afforded a view of Tenedos, of Lesbos, and Im- 
bros, of Mount Ida and the plain of Troy, of the 
ancient Rhetian and Sigean promontories, and 
the memorable sites of Sestos and Abydos, where 
Xerxes launched his bridge of boats, and where 
Alexander in turn crossed his army from Europe 
into Asia. At the latter point the strait makes 
an abrupt turn, like the Hudson at West Point, 
from a long open bay, and is not a mile in width. 
Near by are the castles of Europe and Asia, that 
perfectly command the pass of the Dardanelles, 
and are now in thorough repair and well man- 
ned. The Dardanelles reminded me at some 
points of the East River; but there the foliage 
is far richer than upon this sun-dried soil, and 
the beautiful villas that stud the shores of New 
York, Connecticut, and Long Island, are wanting 
here. An immense swarm of grasshoppers that 
for miles darkened the eky like a cloud, reminded 
me of one of the plagues of the East, often sent 
in judgment. 

Just before entering the Dardanelles, while 
sailing up the Algean sea, I found myself again 
upon the track of Paul, who twice visited Troas, 
where he had the vision that called him into Ma- 
cedonia (Acts 16: 8, 9), and where he restored 
Eutychus to life (Acts 20: 5, 10), and whence 
he sailed to Samothracia, which lies “ straight” 
across behind Imbros (Acts 16:11). Luke was 
an accurate geographer and a careful narrator. 

June 27th —I was up with the sun to catch the 
first glimpse of Constantinople ; but a feeling of 
disappointment stole over me asI gazed, in spite 
of the exclamations of my French companions 
who, following their guide-books, cried out un- 
ceasingly “ charmante, ravissante !” “Sold,” said 
an English friend,—‘ Done,” I responded; each 
giving a national expression to disappointed ex- 
pectations. Approaching from the sea of Mar- 
mora, the city looked like a low line of buildings 
along thegrater’s edge, with few conspicuous ob- 
jects, and with no artistic and effective disposi- 
tion of its points. But as we drew nearer, and 
sailed along its whole length, it rose from the 
waves in silent majesty, crowning the hills with 
mosques and minarets of peerless white, that 
dazzled the eye in the morning sun; the point 
of the seraglio blended the graceful foliage of the 
vine, the palm, and the sycamore, with the 
arabesque tracery of the haréem that ekirts the 
sea; and as we rounded into the Golden Horn, 
and saw upon one side the palace and the 
mosques of Stamboul in their glittering array, 
and opposite, the palaces of the embassies, that 
crown the height of Pera, and looked out upon 
the sweep of the Bosphorus from Scutari, with 
its dark wavivg cypresses, toward the hill of the 
‘‘ Magic Lantern,” that looks upon the Euxine, I 
was ready to borrow words from the vocabulary 
I had just despieed, and to cry out in chorus, 
“ charmante, ravissante, la plus belle vue dans toute 
le monde !” 

A New Yorker may readily comprehend the 
position cf Constantinople, by imagining the 
North River to be expanded into a sea dotted 
with islands,—the city, as now, stretching for 
miles upon its shore, and terminating in a point. 
But this Battery point must be enlarged to 
a circumference of three miles, and covered 
with palaces that peer out from ameng the 
trees, and in lieu of steeples and tall chim- 
nies, and red walls, must be huge white build- 
ings, with domes and graceful minarets, loom- 
ing above all, and long rows of light-colored 
houses that rise gradually from the waters’ edge, 
until they seem to terminate in these mosques, 
just as all Boston is capped by the State-house. 
On this seaward side are no docks or piers, nor 
vessels at anchor,—nothing but a long line of 
city wall; thisis Stamboul. Rounding the Bat- 
tery point, you enter the Golden Horn, where 
boats and vessels lic, and all commerce is trans- 
acted ; here Brooklyn answers to Pera, only Pera 
rises more abruptly and more loftily than our 
sister city. The bay sets up in a graceful curve, 
till it is lost behind a gentle promontory, just 
where the last slender minaret fades against the 
sky. Now, turn about; let Governor's Island be 
magnified into a promontory opposite South 

Brooklyn, and you have Scutari ; and from this 
let the main land stretch parallel to Gowanus, 
curving around north by east, and between these 
shores, diversified with many a hill and slope, 
and bay and inlet, sweeps the swift current of 
the Bosphorus. 

I was happy upon landing in meeting with the 
Rev. Dr. Dwight, and receiving his kind atten- 
tions; though an olive complexion, a Kossuth 
hat, and an unshorn beard, obliged him to seek 
other evidences of my identity than mere per- 
sonal recollections. 

FIGHT DAYS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

These hasty letters have given no description 
of cities with which every reader is suppgsed to 
be familiar. There is little use of such descrip- 
tions, except as a help to future travelers. ‘‘ How 
to see London,” “ Gems of England,” [not for- 
getting Oxford and the Isis, my good “ Agri- 
cola,” ] “Rambles in Paris,” “ Religion and Art 
in Rome,” “ The Topography of Jerusalem,”— 
these all lie bundled together for leisure hours 
which will never come. Constantinople must go 
into the same category. Only a few bird’s-eye 
views may show how happily a week may pass 
upon the shores of the Bosphorus. Let me re- 
peat, however, thatin Damascus only do you see 
the East. Cairo, Jerusalem, Beirut, Smyrna, 
and now Constantinople, all fail to reproduce 
the East of your fancy. These cities are so far 
under the influence of Franke, that their Orien- 
tal character is lost. The Frank dress, Frank 
shops, and the various languages of Continental 
Europe, remind you constantly of France or 
Italy. But in Damascus all is Oriental—purely 
Oriental—the Arabian Nights realized ; and you 
must go there to see it. But you must go soon, 
before the Nineteenth Century crosses the Bara- 
da, and the Great Lebanon and Ararat Railroad 
is built in connection with the Jordan and Eu- 
phrates express lines of steamers. 

A visit to the principal moeques, the arsenal, 
and the seraglio palace, will occupy a long and 
tiresome day. The plan isto make up a party of 
ten or twelve to divide the expenses of a firman, 
fees, attendants, &c., which thus come to from 
three to five dollars for each person. The labor, 
however, is too great for one day, and the excite- 
ment and novelty of sight-seeing, give place toa 
listless fatigue before you are half through. I 
have already said that a mosque is a mosque, 
—that is, when you have seen one good specimen 
you have seen the whole, and it hardly pays to 
go to a dozen. The selection made by the guides 
at Constantinople is a good one, and the 
moeques of Stamboul are infinitely superior to 
those at Cairo, with the exception of Mohammed 
Ali’s alabaster mosque at the citadel of that city. 
The mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople pos. 
Sesses peculiar interest, because through all the 
modifications of the Saracenic architecture and 
the Mohammedan faith, you still trace so much 
of the original church built by Justinian, which, 
in its wealth of marbles and of gold, is said to 
have surpassed the temple of Solomon. In this 
massive structure still remain the curious 
twisted and ribbed pillars of porphyry, plundered 
from Baalbec, and those ot green granite from 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus. The form of 


ing, with its great dome flanked by two semi- 
domes, and these again by three small cupolas on 
either side, is imposing in the grandeur of its 
unity. The main cupola has an aerial effect 
when viewed from the interior. It is 115 feetin 
diameter, and its center is 180 feet from the 
ground, but it so nearly covers the body of the 
building, that the whole structure seems, like the 
Pantheon, to be swimming in air. The height 
of the cupola is but 19 feet, and this flatness 
gives it an appearance of still greater expansion, 
and makes it a more wonderful monument of 
art. In this respect it is more effective than 
the dome of St. Peter’s, which, though larger, 
is loftier, and is hung at a much greater eleva- 
tion, and also bears a much less proportion to 
the entire edifice. Let me give the reader an 
idea of one of these domes, by an allusion to 2 
building with which he is familiar. The Broad- 
way Tabernacle is 100 feet square, and is ser- 
mounted by a dome of about 40 feet diameter. 
The Pantheon at Rome is a complete half 
sphere ; its diameter is 135 feet, and its height 
from the floor to the center of the dome is {) - 
same. The dome of St. Peter's is also the haif 
of a sphere; it is in reality the Pantheon swung 
in air, being 140 feet in diameter, and 450 feet 
above the pavement of the church—that is to 
say, it is a building 40 feet wider than the Ta- 
bernacle raised to nearly twice the height of 
Trinity Church steeple, and bearing a less pro- 
portion to the whole church than the mere len- 
thorn of the Tabernacle bears to the whole 
building. Tho dome of St. Sophia is more nearly 
the Tabernacle itself, perched at a height of 150 
feet, and bearing about the same relation to the 
charch that the entire dome of the Tabernacle, 
measured within the pillars, bears to the build- 
ing. This may rudely picture the immensity of 
these structures, but cannot suggest to the 
reader the sublimity of their effects. 

The glory of Ottoman architecture is the Su- 
leimanye, or the mosque of Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent. In the extent of its quadrangular courts, 
with colonnades, fountains, and gardens, and in 
the size and richness of the interior, it gives the 
best impression of the religious architecture of 
the Mchammedan era. Yet after all that has 
been written of Oriental magnificence, I must 
say it isa shabby magnificence, which looks far 
better in Bartlett’s Sketch. book, and in Sattler’s 
Cosmoramas, than in the mixed marble and 
whitewash, the porphyry, alabaster, yellow ocher, 
and chrome green of the original. There isno 
building of sustained architectural unity snd 
elegance in all the East, except the few, such as 
the new palace of the Sultan on the Bosphorus, 
in which occidental taste and skill have been 
blended with those conceptions of beauty sug- 
gested by the atmosphere and scenery of the 
Orient. 1 would make an exception in favor of 
some of the minarets of Constantinople, whose 
elongated gracefulness no western art can repro- 
duce. 

The famous tomb of Suleiman is fitted up like a 
drawing-room—the floor of marble, the windows, 
of plate glass, the ceiling frescocd, the walls sur- 
rounded with divans; in the center, the sareo- 
phagi, covered with rich velvet and cloth of gol; 
around, reading-desks of inlaid pearl, and boxes 
of the same, containing the jewels of the de- 
ceased, It was far less impressive than the ele- 
gant but chaste mausoleum of the Duke of Or. 
leans at Paris. 

The imperial seraglio is a perfect maze of 
grandeur, and palace halls adorned with “ bar- 
baric pearl and gold.” Some of the rooms ure 
fitted up with exquisite taste, evidently under 
some French or English hand ; and others paved 
with marble and cooled by fountains are truly 
Oriental. In the main the building is worthy of 
80 greata prince; and the terraced gardens, rich 
in fruit and shade trees, and beautified with 
fountains, indicate a refined taste. But the hall 
where the haréem divert their leisure by looking 
at second-rate colored French engravings, shows 
how far inferior to that of the plainest mansion 
of New England is the social culture of an East 
ern court. This indeed is a thing unknown. 

The bazars of Constantinople are substantial, 
rich, and curious—inviting by their coolness, and 
tempting by their display. But the city has few 
monuments of art, or remains of antiquity, and 
its chief attractions lie in the exterior views. 
From the height of Pera you look down upon a 
vale of cypress trees, beyond which glitters the 
Golden Horn, bounded by the domes and mina- 
rets of Stamboul. One never tires of a sunset 
walk upon the esplanade that commands this 
beautiful prospect. 

A sail up the Golden Horn affords a beautiful 
panoramic view of Pera and Stamboul; and at 
the upper extremity of the Horn, you come to a 
delicious stream of fresh water emptying into it, 
whore banks are clothed with trees, under 
which families and groups from the city while 
away the sultry days of summer. Returnin 
from this excursion, you should by all means land 
at the mosque cemetery of Youb, where are the 
most tasteful specimens of Turkish mausoleums. 
Just below this point you may take horses and 
ride along the ancient wall of the city. The 
country is beautiful, and the ivied towers broken 
by artillery, and rent by earthquakes, are the 
most picturesque objects at Constantinople. 
They contrast finely with the naked ruins ot 
Egypt and Syria. This ride without the walls, 
returning through the city, gives one a just idea 
of the vast extent of Stamboul proper, and of the 
irregularity of its eurface. You need three or 
four hours to compass it on horseback. 

A sail up the Bosphorus is of course one of 
the earliest pleasures that the traveler seeks at 
Constantinople ; and surely nothing in nature 
can exceed the pleasure of gliding in a long, 
sharp, sculptured, noiseless caique over the swift 
current, now hugging the shore adorned with 
terraces and gardens, now rounding the verdant 
and crowded promontories crowned with fairy 
kioske, or walled with parapets bristling with 
cannon, and now exploring the bays where little 
streamlets of fresh water, or groves of stately 
trees invite the citizens of Constantinople to 
health, leisure and recreation. Some twelve 
miles or more of this enchanting scenery—the 
Highlands of the Hudson subdued in elevation 
and bathed in a dreamy atmosphere—bring you 
to a landing near the Euxine, whence you ascend 
the Giant's mountain and look far over upon the 
Black Sea. The prospect is most enchanting, 
and the refreshment of the view and of the at- 
mosphere amply repay the toil of the ascent. 
Not every traveler, however, can enjoy in addi- 
tion to the beauties of the natural scenery, the 
society and conversation of an intelligent Chris- 
tian brother, conversant with every locality, full 
of narrative, vivacious, instructive, reflective, 
soul-full,—as I did that of Mr. Hamlin, who ac- 
companied me on this excursion. 

How I am tempted just here to tell of the de- 
lightful days and evenings spent with the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board at their several 
stations, of the precious Sabbath passed with 
them and the Armenian converts in the public 
worship of God, of the prayer-meetin g and the 
monthly concert, of the abundant and success- 
fal labors of these brethren in echools, in preach- 
ing and by the press,—but what is worth ssying 
at all upon the missionary work in the East is 
worth saying more carefully than these hurried 
notes will allow. Only I will say here that ss an 
American, I am proud to have my country repre- 
sented abroad by so much of intelligence, of scho- 
larship, of moral worth, and of personal and social 
refinement as are found in our migsionaries ia the 
East, combined with a piety deep-toned and 
earnest, and a zea), guided by discretion, for the 








the Greek cross, and the enormous gallery of the 





church aleo remains. The exterior of the build- 


salvation of souls. Of them and their work 
more hereafter, in another connection. 


the Sultan going to mosque. This may be wit- 
nessed every Friday. With the secresy that 
ever pertains to the movements of royalty in the 
East, the mosque that he intends to visit for the 
day is not designated till within an hour or two 
of his departure from the palace—an event 
announced by the booming of cannon,—you must 
then hasten to the street leading to the morque 
and wait your opportunity. I was favored in 
seeing him to advantage. A young, slender, 
care-worn man, of a benignant but sad counte- 
nance, richly clad in a loose cloak of black 
cloth fastened by a diamond collar, and orna- 
mented with diamond bracelets, wearing the 
simple red cap of Fez, and white panta- 
loons of the Frank pattern, riding erect and 
graceful upon a jet black steed, preceded by the 
Officers of State all bespangled with jewels, and 
followed by underlings, black eunuche, and a 
body guard of soldicrs—this was the mighty 
Sultan of all the East, on his way to bow down 
in the house of the Propuct. 
with which he was received by the people, as if 
in awe of his sacred character, was a most im- 
preseive feature of the scene. The Sultan came 
from his palace in a eplendid barge sheeted with 
gold; its poop was covered with crimson satin, 
and within a damask velvet wrought with gold 
formed the couch on which he rested. Upon 
reaching the quay he mounted a chosen horse 
while others were led before him, and then 
through a file of soldiers stretching to the mosque 
took up his simple and solemn march. I liked 
it better than the pompous going of the Queen 
to Parliament. 

I was at Constantinople just in the nick of 
time for one of the grandest occasions of the 
year. The Mohammedans have a month of 
fasting, called the Ramadan, during which they 
take nothing whatever into the mouth by day— 
not even a pipe or a cup of water—but turn the 
night into feasting. The twenty-seventh night 
of Ramadan commemorates the descent of the 
Koran from heaven, and is called the Night of 
Power. This year, after much lunar calcula- 
tion, the Turkish sages decided that it fell upon 
the 24 of July. Just at dusk, I took a caique 
and floated out upon the Bosphorus, then all 
alive with caiques and stexmers. Presently in 
the domes and minarets of the principal mosques, 
and in the palaces, and buildings along the shore 
innumerable colored lights fiashed up until the 
general illumination made the sea at times al- 
most a blaze of fire. Butthe mosque of Tiphane 
was the great attraction. There a fret work of 
various colored lights swung from minaret to 
minkret, while from the barracks below, crimson, 
yellow, blue, shone forth in all manner of fan- 
tastic shapes—trees, flowers, stars, blended with 
cannon and heaps of balls. Now a light blazes 
from the opposite shore at the resident palace of 
the Sultan, and a terrific discharge of cannon from 
the war ships announces that he has entered his 
barge. Several ships of war, beautifully decorated 
with colored lights, are anchored in the stream ; 
these answer back and forth the salute of artillery 
till the hills seem alive with thunder. Presently 
the Sultan’s barges, all dark and silent, draw up 
to the quay at Tiphane; now the cannon on 
shore resound their welcome, and myriads of 
lights surround him with a blaze of crimson 
and gold. He enters the mosque and performs 
his devotions. His exitis d th 
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One of the sights of Constantinople is that of | most of the way by a dark and somber forest of | students, as su 


trees. The castle is almost entirely concealed 
from view, until you are directly upon it. Now 
and then I had a glimpse through an opening in 
the trees of its dark and ivy-mantled walls, and 
the sight quickened my blood in ita course, and 
gave a new elasticity to my step. 

When the brown old pile, covered in many 
parts with an ivy that ecemed to fatten upon its 
mould, (for I never saw before such a luxuriant 
growth, and so deep a green,) swarming with 
noisy birds, wheeling in and out of its loop-holes 
and crevices at a giddy height above me,—its 
walls in some parts still 100 feet or more above 
the level of the crumbled mass; when I stood at 
last face to face in the presence of this magni- 
ficent memorial of a magnificent Past, I was 
overwhelmed with emotions that have hardly 
ceased yot, after en interval of several days, to 
szitate my whole being. I was amazed at the 
extent of the rains, captivated with their magni- 
ficerce, and by their solemn grandeur. What 
fenfi.iny of ihe vid casi is still “noble in its 
fall.” 

“And though thou’rt sad and prostrate now, yet still 

thoudost display - 


The magnificence of ruin, the beauty of decay ; 


The grey moss creeps along those towers, where once the 
warrior strode ; 


The grass waves on those ramparts where the banners 
flew abroad ; 


The ivy clusters o’er their walls, their only arras now, 
rn Sage each broken arch with folds of verdant 
iow. 


For a time I was bewildered. I looked ata 
plan of the ruins in my guide-book, and then 
locked at the ecene before me; and such is the 
extent and variety of these ruins, that it required 
some moments of severe study to locate the dif- 
ferent parts, and to reconstruct in imagination 
the castle as it was, out of the ruins before mo. 
However, I soon understood it, and it gave me 
great pleasure to be able to comprehend the ruins 
alone. I saw several around me taking sketches, 
some ladies, and this reminded me of my pencil, 
(without which I rarely travel, and never travel 
far.) I leaned against Ceesar’s tower, and first 
sketched “Leicester’s buildings,” on the oppo- 
site side of the grand inner court. But my whole 
frame so trembled with emotion, that my hand 
could hardly be brought to perform its office. I 
then crossed over to Leicester's buildings, and 
standing at their base, took a sketch of Ceesar’s 
(or Clinton’s) tower, the most ancient, the high- 
est, and best preserved too, of all the ruins. I 
spent nearly four hours in almost constant 
sketching, for I was determined to bring away 
with me as much of the old castle as I could, for 
the enjoyment of others. Though no artist by 
profession, and a very poor one by practice, I 
would not part with the little skill] have for 
any money, and especially while traveling in 
these scenes. My pencil and paper are my con- 
stant companions here in all my daily walks. I 
have seven cr eight small sketches of various 
parts of the castle, and among them one of “ the 
Grand Banquet Hall.” its old fire-place, “ Amy 
Rolsart’s Tower,” “ Lancaster's buildings,” and 
one (which I value highly) which is a sketch ot 
that “curiouslie wroughte” fire-place which 
stood in the “ Privy chamber” of the Castle, on 
which are sculptured the initials of Dudley, 
(R. L) and those of Elizabeth (E. R) It is 
made of alabaster, and there is work enough be- 
stowed upon it to have occupied ono man, | 





discharge of artillery, and the most splendid 
combination of fire-works, reserved till now, 
crowns and concludes the spectacle. Amid 
booming cannon, the barges of the Sultan, all 
dark and silent, wend their way to the palace, 
where a new bride awaits the return of the 
monarch, and Passion is inaugurated by the 
solemn ceremonials of religion. The whole 
spectacle was managed with fine effect. 

Two days after I witnessed a scene in widest 
contrast. It was the Fourth of July; and on 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, in the pleas- 
antest nook of the straits, where the “ Heavenly 
waters” gently flow, and the Fountain of Para- 
dise distils its refreshing streams, under the 
shade of noble trees, and on the yet green turf, 
was spread a tent ofsails from an American ves- 
gel, over which floated the flag of our country. 
Here an ample collation bore witness that Amer- 
ican ladies had not forgotten the comforts of 
their native home, nor lost their native tact of 
ministering to the festivities of others. Upwards 
of fifty claiming American birth and parentage, 
and ranging from sixty years down tosix months 
were gathered to commemorate the birth of 
American Independence. It was a joyous anda 
suggestive scene—a sort of annexation of the 
old Byzantine empire to the new republic ot 
the West. The presence of Hon. C. Lyons, 
member of Congress elect from Northern New 
York, gave promise of a speech with his charac- 
teristic eloquence, but the sailing of the steamer 
for Athens hurried me away with only the 
sweet festive scene living in the eye and heart, 
where aided by the pencil of a missionary bro 
ther, it will ever live among life’s most pleasant 
memories. a. 





KENILWORTH CASTLE. 





Oxrorp, July 25, 1853. 
4 o'clock, A M. 

Having at my command a spare hour, in con- 
sequence of a good New England habit which I 
brought with me across the water, I propose to 
share it with the readers of this journal, to whose 
numerous body I myself belong when at home. 

I shall not write of this famous seat of learn- 
ing and its peculiar “ ism,” although I could ea- 
sily fill one side of the folio leaves of this jour- 
nal with an account of what I am sure would in- 
terest them, as it has done myself. J came here 
@ few days since from a spot which history and 
romance had invested with a strange power of 
fascination, in my mind, not only in its youthful 
but in its maturer days, but yet a spot which till 
quite recently I never dreamed of beholding, un- 
less when I slept very soundly, and could dream 
of things strange and impossible. 

A walk of five minutes brought me easily from 
the Kenilworth station to “the King’s Arms,” 
where I left my only traveling companion, (a 
carpet bag,) and secured a very pleasant room. 
Not many minutes were allowed to pass by be- 
fore I was on the way toward the castle,—on 
the way, too, over a part of which England’s 
proudest queen passed, when she moved on with 
her princely retinue to become the guest of Dud- 
ley. I shall never forget that walk. It was 
really my first walk on the soil of England. For 
the three weeks previous, my daily “ walks 
abroad” had been confined to the deck of the 
good ship ——, Capt. ——, and though I was 
more privileged in the length of my walk at sea 
than many are, my walks did not quite satisfy 
me, as they were all upon planks which were 
continually up hill or down, and generally both 
at very little intervals. There is one luxury 
which those who never go to sea can never know, 
that is the luxury of going ashore, with an appe- 
tite roused to new life by the salutary effects of 
@ sea voyage. But then to be ashore on Old 


chanting scenery, under her rich and unrivaled 
foliage, in the deep shade of her beautifal trees, 
and to be walking toward Kenilworth Castle,— 
The approach to the castle from the King’s 
Arms Hotel, is along a winding carriage way, 
hard and compact, which seems in some places 





to be cut through a solid rock, and ite sides here |in which the Gospel had made room for 
and there festooned with pendent vines, (like the | empty stuff of a superficial 
entrance-way to Warwick Castle,) and all the | the exception of a few chapters ‘ 
way lined with a beautiful hedge. Besides these | tament, read for the purpose of studying He- | Frederick 
beauties, it has another, and that is, it is shaded | brew, not @ line of the Bible was read by the | ence. 


hould think, for a year or more. 

While I was engaged in sketching, there were 
about a hundred visitors who came and looked, 
as I did, for the first time upon these ruins. And 
it was a great pleasure to me to be able, in an- 
swer to the inquiries of some, to give them dis- 
tinct and definite information about the various 
parts of the buildings, especially as I learned by 
myself all that I knew. Among other visitors 
was a school of happy little girls, who came with 
their teachers on a pic-nic expedition. It wasa 
delightful, yet a strange sound, to hear the 
voices of little children rising in concert, (in a 
familiar tune,) around those old walls. “The 
Future” seemed to be there on a visit to “ the 
Past” While sketching the fire-place of the 
Banquet Hall, I noticed a beautiful flower grow- 
ing in the crevices of the hearth-stones ; and re- 
membering that I had a flower-loving wife at 
home, I climbed up the wall (ivy-fashion) and 
succeeded in getting it. 

The ground enclosed by the Castle wall.(which 
is very well preserved almost in its entire circuit.) 
is seven acres. But for a mile out from the Cas- 
tle in several directions, there are ruins about 
which little is known. I shall never forget the 
day I spent there, (July 20,) nor the emotions 
which the scene aroused. These, thought I, are 
the halls where Elizabeth trod in her royal mag- 
nificence, where Dudley cherished his ambitious 
schemes, and in these woods Amy Rolsart 
kneeled before the queen, and implored her pro- 
tection. 

“ Those massive walls, 

Whose date o’er-awes tradition, gird the home 

Of a great race of kings, along whose line 

The eager mind lives aching through the darkness 

Of ages, else unstoried, till its shapes 

Of armed sovereigns spread to god-like port, 

And frowning, in the uncertain dawn of time, 

Strike awe, as powers who ruled an elder world 

In mute obedience.” 

I carried away from those ruins many thoughts, 
many salutary, and, I hope, ennobling influences. 
And one thought especially which fastened itself 
upon my convictions, wae, that all things which 
come into the field of our mortal vision, are 
“temporal,”—they have their time, and then 
(though long ages may intervene) they will, they 
must pas3 away. There is no material on earth, 
and no created power, which can resist decay. 
But, thanks be to God, those things which come 
into the field of faith,—things which eye hath 
not seen, and cannot see,—Heaven and its joys, 
and God our Father, and the unseen part of our 
own selves,—these things are “ eternal.” 
et 
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SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMEN AND 
OTHERS.--NO. ILL 





REV. FREDERICK MONOD. 





Of all the men who have played an active 
part in the religious affairs of Protestantism in 
France during the last thirty-five years, and of 
all those who, in the same lapse of time, have 
been the promotors of pure evangelical religion, 
none is more worthy of grateful remembrance 
than the subject of this sketch. 

The Rey. Frederick Monod was born in the 
year 1794, in the canton de Vaud, Switzerland. 
His father, a descendant of French refugees, was 
coming back from Copenhagen to settle in his 
native place, Geneva, as pastor, but meeting the 
revolution in his way, he was obliged to retrace 
his steps, and finally was induced to accept a 
call from the church of refagees of Copenhagen. 
There Mr. F. Monod spent the first fourteen 
years of his life. In 1808, his father having be- 
come the pastor of the Protestant church of 
Paris, Mr. Frederick Monod was sent to Geneva 
to prosecute, first, his classical, afterwards, his 
theological studies. The latter were, at that 


England, to walk on her ways, through her en- ptime, hardly worthy of the name. The city of 


Calvin, and the theological institution founded 
by the zeal of true Christians, were sadly fallen 
from their glorious past. Instead of the sub- 
stantial teachings of former days, # kind of milk- 
and-water natural religion was incalcated upon 
the young candidates for the ministry, and made 


them fit pastors fur those degenerate churches | in the establishment. I shall also relate his exit 
the | from the infidel church, give an sccount of the 

With | formation of the union of the evangelical churches 
of the Old Tes- | of France, and close with an appreciation of Mr. 
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the reprezentatives of Protestants, which led Mr. 


ch, during a course of theological 
studies of four years. True, the religious the- 
ology of the professors could be taught as well, 
and even better, without the Bible than with it; 
but I mention the fact to show how far gone 
from Geneva was the Christian religion at that 
time. Yet better days weredawning. Toward 
the cloce of Mr. Monod’s studies, Robert Hal- 
dane went to Geneva ; calling together as many 
of the students as were willing to come, he evan- 
gelized them, and to supply the deficiency of 
Scriptural teaching in this academy, he gave 
them orally an exposition (afterwards printed 
both in English and French) of the Epistle to 
the Romans. Finding difficulty in expressing 
himself in French, Haldane sought an interpre- 
ter among the students. The young Fred. Mo- 
nod, familiar with the English tongue, accepted 
the office, and before the course was over he had 
received for his great reward, not only the 
knowledge, but the love of Jesus Christ, and 
“ when,” says Mr. Moncd himself, “in 1818 one 
of my professors solemnly consecrated me to the 
service of a creature whom he called Jesus 
Christ, I was enabled to consecrate myself to 
the blessed service of my Lord and my God.” 
Among the advices which the professor gave to 
his pupil in the ordination sermon, there was 
one strikingly illustrative of his idea of the 
Christian ministry. “I advise you,” said he, 
“to make, while you are young, some provision 
for your old age.” We will sce by and by how 
Mr. Monod practiced the maxim cf worldly pru- 
dence of his humane professor. 

Having left Geneva, and after a few months 
spent in a German university, Mr. Fred. Monod 
was called by the consistcry of Paris to become 
the colleague of his father as pastor in the 
church of that city (1819). From that time 
begins the public life of our friend. 

The evangelization of the Protestant popula- 
tion scattered over the whole city of Paris, offer- 
ed to the young minister full scope for his Chris- 
tian activity. It may be useful here to say that 
the Protestant churches of the establishment 
are not divided into parishes under the special 
care of a minister. The whole Protestant peo- 
ple of a city, town, or district form one single 
church, and whenever several places of worship 
are rendered necessary, by distance or numbers, 
the several ministers of the place are all the 
pastors of the whole people, and each of them 
preaclies in his turn to every fraction of the 
church. Such is at least the case in Paris, and 
to that cause must be referred the want of ade- 
quate results of the labors of good men who 
have been, and are still laboringthere. Obliged 
to scatter their efforts over a vast field, they can 
work thoroughly no portion of it; and, besides, 
when from one pulpit a good man announces the 
truth on one Sunday, what can be the effect of 
it, when on the following Sunday an infidel 
takes his place and tries to undo what the other 
has donc? Mr. IF. Monod must have felt very 
early the difficulties of his position and the radi- 
cal vices of the organization of official Pro- 
testantiem. But ecclesiastical questions wore 
not yet ripe. After a long, long spiritual sleep, 
it would have been unfortunate if church system 
had first of all taken hold of the awakened 
minds. Mr. Monod and most Christians at that 
time, felt, above everything else, the want of de- 
voting themselves to God, and of spreading the 
knowledge of Cbrist’s name around them. It 
was not until several years after the beginning 
of Mr. F. Monod’s ministry in Paris, that church 
questions sprung up among Christians there 
As to the subject of this sketch, he considered 
himself called by God's providence to do the 
work of a missionary in the place in which he 
was, and for many years entrenching himeelf in 
that position, he resolved not to go out of the 
establishment. 

Besides his preaching, catechieing, visiting the 
sick and the poor of his people, Mr. Monod soon 
assumed other duties. In 1817 few clergymen 
and laymen, MM. Fuillerat, de Staél, Lutteroth, 
Stapfer, Soulier, had united to publish a emall 
periodical intended to be the organ of revived 
Protestantism in France, and called the Archives 
du Christianisme in the NIXth Century. The 
title of the paper was new and striking, and of 
iteelf, told clearly the character of its editors. 
Its articles were ably written, and its influence 
was increasing fast over the limited number of 
its readers. We say /imited, for although then 
the only Protestant newspaper in France, ite 
subscribers were only a few hundred. In the 
fourth year of the existence of the Archives Mr. 
I'red. Monod became its chief editor. For 
nearly thirty-three years he has had the care 
and labor of that publication. Every fortnight 
during thirty-three years, the indefatigable edi- 
tor, often crowded with numerous duties, hae 
issued a number, and not unfrequently a num- 
ber entirely of his own composition. 

Meanwhile, the religious movement was in- 
creasing and producing its fruit. Religious s0- 
cieties were springing up into existence, and io 
all of them Mr. Frederick Monod was to be 
seen among the most zealous of their founders, 
the most persevering oftheir supporters. Bible, 
tract, missionary, home missionary societies 
found in him often a benevolent secretary, often 
an able president, always an active, devoted 
manager and member. There is not a work of 
Christian benevolence, either relating to the in- 
terests of the soul, or to those of the body, 
which, in the long space of thirty-six years, has 
not found him ready to sympathise, ready to givo, 
to write, to speak or travel for it. Years have 
rolled on and have diminished the bodi’,7 strength 
of the man, but they have left untouched the 
mind and the heart, and when after more than 
thirty years of hard labor, Mr. Fred. Monod has 
had to encounter the hardest conflict, the seve- 
rest trial, he has been found, by the help of 
God, as faithfal and as energetic as ever. 

The best filled years in the life of a Christian 
can often be recounted in one line. It does not 
take long to say that a man toiled for thirty 
years in a multitudinous variety of ways, spent 
himself and all he had, for the service of his 
Master. I pass, therefore, without adding any 
more details, over that long period of Mr. Mo- 
nod’s life,—1817-1848,—and come to the most 
important event of his whole public career. 

Though Mr. Fred. Monod belonged to the ee- 
tablished church of France, he was well aware 
of the defects of the institution, and during 
many years had cherished the hope that some 
opportunity would oceur to work a reform in 
those churches, where reigned, to use his brother 
Adolphe’s expression, a frightful disorder. Year 
after year, also made clearer to his mind certain 
ecclesiastical principles which were evidently 
trampled upon in the Protestant establishment. 
He knew that where al! doctrines find a home, 
where no profession of faith is required of the 
communicants, or of the candidates for the min- 
istry, there can hardly be a church. On the 
other hand, the power of the past, and of early 
associations and habits, made him linger in his 


into which France was thrown was felt in the 


posed ; deliberative assemblies met to examine 
the state of things, and the changes proposed ; 
bat in ecclesiastical matters ae well as in politi- 
cal, we were doomed to disappointment. In my 
next letter I shall epeak of those deliberations of 


Monod to give up every hope of seeing # reform 


Monpd’s character, talents, and infic- 
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Protestant church; plans of reform were pro-| the 
fea a and to offer a few suggestions in its favor. 


MISSIONARY COLONIES.—-No Ie 


In my last article I spoke of the apathy every- 
where exieting among the laity in our churches, 
in regard to their personal responsibility to the 
missionary enterprize. And in saying this, do 
not let me be deemed a fault-finder ; no, I honor 
our American churches. I bless God for what 
He has accomplished through their efforts. I 
bless Him that so many souls of heathen, in that 
day when Christ shall make up his jewels, will 
ascribe their salvation to the instrumentality of 
our American Zion. And I thank Him, that 
here, if no where else in our world, a sound the- 
ology has free scope for working out in the 
hearts of Christians the true theory of Christian 
benevolence. Let the advocates of Spiritual Dic- 
tatorships point in derision at our Mormonism, 
our Millerism, our Rationalism, and to the thou- 
sand and one forms of error that are rampant 
among us, as the fruits of our religious freedom. 
And | reply by pointing to our various missionary 
arsociations, and deem my answer a sufficient one. 
But notwithstanding all thie, again I ask is 
there not, on the part of the great body of our 
church members, an alarming apathy regarding 
their personal responsibility in this matter. The 
truth is, the “ missionary spirit” is not, as many 
seem to suppose, an extra Christian grace, need- 
ing extraordinary means and efforts for ite culti- 
vation. It is identical with the spirit itself of 
the Christian religion. Love to the souls of dying 
men is the basis of both. Both have their origin 
in the infinite heart of Him, who “so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” The spirit of Christian- 
ity is eminently a benevolent epirit. It admits 
of no compromise with selfishness, and aims at 
nothing short of a complete subjugation of the 
whole man to the great law of benevolence. The 
practice of Christian duties offers no premium to 
avarice or worldly ambition. That disciple who 
would be most like his Master, must, like his 
Master, make himself of no reputation. There 
must be a putting off of self, and a putting on of 
Christ,—a swallowing up of personal will in tho 
will of God. And what more than this docs the 
missionary epirit demand? How much more of 
love to God and love to souls is required of tho 
missionary than of the private Christian? Can 
any one trace out the distinction between the 
spirit which pervaded the life of Harlan Pago, 
and that which inspired the labors of David 
Brainerd? Both, out of love to Christ, wrought 
for the salvation of souls,—the one among civil- 
ized, and the other among heathen sinners. 
They merely exhibited one and the same spirit, 
in different corners of the same great harvest- 
field of souls. We need then no pecular gifts,— 
no extraordinary efforts to induce within our 
hearts a spirit of micsions. Having written holi- 
ness to the Lord, not only on our wealth but on 
our physical and intellectual powers, we need 
only to open our ears to the cry of the perishing, 
and then actin view of our personal responsibility. 
It is, then, an error to suppose, as multitudes 
in our churches seem to euppose, that the mis- 
sionary spirit is a grace which appertains only 
to a favored few in the vineyard of the Lord, and 
that a portion of the church are exempt from all 
concern with it. The command. “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” was given not exclusively to the min- 
istry, but to the Church at large. It is the 
Church, as a Church, and not solely the minis. 
try in the Church, that God will use as his chief 
instrument in renovating our world. He will 
have an army, and not solely the officers of an 
army, to fight his battles with the Prince of 
darkness. It was not Napoleon and his aids 
alone that won the day at Jena and Austerlitz, 
but it was the rank and file—the “ heavy batta- 
lions” that routed the enemy. And equally in 
this world-wide contest for the throne of Christ, 
we want the heavy battalions of the Church mar- 
shaled in the fight, and we want each man to 
feel and to act as though the vietory depended on 
the weight of his cingle arm, no lessthan on the 
zeal and prudence of hie spiritual chieftains. We 
want @ community of interest and desire be- 
tween pastor and people, between missionaries 
and churches in this great enterprize. We want 
to sce the laity standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the ministry in this work, consecrating to 
it not only their prayers and their wealth, but 
also themeelves, heart and hand; and I believe 
the time is coming when multitudes of the lay- 
men in our churches will be found rallying in 
person around the missionary standard. 

And in examining the subject with this belief 
firmly impressed on my mind, | have been led to 
inquire whether ecme plan cannot be devised 
which shall secure a more effectual co-operation 
between the clergy and laity in the missionary 
work,—some plan which, while it does not les- 
sen the responsibility of the former, shall yet in- 
crease that of the latter. As view the matter, 
one step, and that a leading onc, to such a co- 
operation, would be the invention of some me- 
thod of forcing home upon each individual a cun- 
sideration of the question, ‘Is it my duty to be- 
come a missionary?” Thus far but few in our 
churches, aside from the clergy, have had any 
occasion to decide this question for themselves. 
The general impression among laymen thus far 
has been, that since God has not called them in- 
to the ministry, they have likewise no call to be- 
come missionaries ; and thus sustaining no direct 
relation to the work, their sense of responsibility 
towards it is vague and inefficient. In looking 
at the lives of many of our missionaries, I find 
that in their cases the missionary spirit bas been 
either originally induced, or else newly awak- 
ened by their being called in the providence of 
God to consider the question of their personal 
duty in reference to the wants of the heathen 
world. As they mused, the fire burned within 
them. They heard tho cry of those perishing for 
lack of the Gospel. They saw eouls for which 
Christ died, every day sinking into cternal death, 
because there was none to point them to a way 
of escape. And then, as they read the record of 
the Savior’s eufferinge, and felt that they owed 
to him their own hopes of eternal life, they were 
impelled to consecrate themselves to the work of 
making Him known to those who were sitting in 
darkness and the shadow of death. And what 
hinders the same considerations from leading to 
the eame decition multitudes of devoted laymen in 
our churches? They are ransomed by the samo 
blood,—they have the same love tosouls glowing 
in their hearte,—they are looking for a final 
home in the same heaven ; and why should they 
not be willing and glad to bear # part in the same 
labors with the missionary himself. Were there 
& way opened for euch & consecration, I doubt 
not but that many efficient laborers from the 
ranks of our American laity would soon be found 
in the missionary field. And who will deny that 
such laborers are needed, not to usurp the office 
and functions, but to stay up the hands and en- 
courage the hearts of the regularly-ordained 


position until 1848. At that time the agitation | ministry * 


In my next I purpoee to sketch the outlines of 
plan for “ Missionary Colonies,” 


D. N. Y. 
La Satie, Aug. 9, 1853. 


tinued prayers for the success of the undertaking. 


‘As an apology for troubling you with so small 


an amount I have only to say | am 
upon monthly wages for support. 
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